IRONY AND RESOLUTION

their precise and speechless function within a breath-
taking histrionic act. The startling elements of his
minstrelsy and the shrillness of his moralizing message
reappear later in the sophisticated ballads of Paul Zech
(b. 1881)3 Klabund (1891-1928), and Bertolt Brecht
(b. 1898), in the "epic" theater of the late twenties,
and, in a different medium, in the stark social cari-
catures of George Grosz.

But in Wedekind's successors the political impulse
is much more succinct and even explicit to the point
of being doctrinaire. The case of Heinrich Mann (b.
1871) is of particular interest. It may be that, in the
long run, his pithy and brusque prose will wear better
than his brother's cautious delicacy. In many respects
Thomas Mann has remained the circumspect repre-
sentative of a predominantly clinical age; Heinrich,
on the other hand, has not merely surveyed and re-
flected, but time and again has challenged and struck
out against the spirit of bourgeois servility and deceit
in all its most repellent forms. Long before the actual
collapse of imperial Germany, he recognized and de-
nounced its fatal weaknesses. In his work that political
indecision which characterized the early nineteenth-
century novelists in Germany is significantly over-
come. The targets of his attacks are varied, but they
are always the telling symbols of human and political
ineptness. In his first novel, Im Schlaraffenland (1900),
he exposes the evil power of money and corrupt jour-
nalism; later (in Professor Unrat, 1905, Die Armen,
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